








** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
** We blend instruction with delight.” 
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POPULAR TALES. | brave and daring, true to their friends, and 
qe de tn : | their word was inviolable. Their feelings 
“Ou conde . “f ales err yy ° | were tender, and often a slight favour secured 
Asetemi. xech Metedin +10 ‘their friendship for life. On the other hand 

FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. they long remembered an insult, no length of 

















CTravition of Pubernoosuct. years could make them forget an injury. 
“ Hark !—’tis the shout of the Indian band my hese and many other noble traits in the char- 
That rises loud behind.” acter cf the Indiansare allowed by our historians 


Among the many spots rendered interesting to who paint but one side of the picture with 
us, by having been the scenes of the fierce con- favourable colours. Could we hear the Indian’s 
flicts between our pilgrim fathers, and the origi-/ tale of injuries and wrongs, of the many cruel- 
nal lords, and possessors of our country. none are ties inflicted on the wives and childien of his 
more so than several of the small lakes, or ponds people, by the hand of the oppressor; we 
as they are more commonly called, which are should have a deep feeling of pity for that once 
to be found in almost every town in New-; persecuted, but now nearly exterminated race 
England. That these lithe lakes were the of men. Butinstead of an impartial history, a 
favourite haunts of the Aborigines of the coun-, history that would truly paint the red man’s 
try, is plainly evident from the various Indian wrongs, we havea history of butone side. The 
relics, that, are often at this day, found on or Indians had no method of transmitting events 
near their shores, Not only remains of war-)to posterity but by tradition, and these were 
like weapons, but rude domestic utensils are) seldom related to white men, and consequently 
frequently discovered, in ploughing fields in| few of their tales of wrongs have ever reached 
the neighbourhood of these ponds. Although our ears. Many may deem it unjust, and even 
upwards ef one hundred years have gone by impious to thus condemn, the puritan settlers 
since the numerous tribes of Indians, that once of New-England, who were driven trom their 
roamed in freedom through the forests of what native land, and compelled to flee to this, then 
isnow New-England, were destroyed or driven! inhospitable clime. But although the ‘intol- 
from their homes by our fathers; remains of;erant spirit of persecution obliged them to 
their fortifications are still to be seen in many leave their home, and scek another in a foreign 
places, and we need no further evidence to tell;country, they brought the same spirit of 
us that they were bravely defended by the red intolerance with them. They persecuted 
warriors, against their more civilized foes, than| those who differed from themselves, with the 
the melancholy history of our country, at that) same bitter feeling, that they were persecuted 

early period. In perusing the early history of; with in their native land. Who can listen to 
New-England, partial as it is in portraying ‘the | the tale of the destruction of the Naragansetts, 
character of the first settlers in the most favour-| and other tribes, and not feel for the red man’s 
able light, and in exposing the vices without | wrongs? Long before the destruction of this 
the virtues of the Indians, the impartial reader! tribe, several others had been nearly extirpated, 
is shocked with the many inhuman acts com-| and many had dwindied away belore the whites. 
mitted on that persecuted race of people by| As they extended their settlements, the Indians 
men styling themselves puritans. The pages! mostly disappeared and what few remained were 
of history, even of histories wrote by men‘like the last leaves of autumn, the pele and 
prejudiced against the Aboripines, and in favour | sickly survivors of a noble race. The sound 
of the puritans, by ail the tics of nature, tell|of the settlers axe was a funeral knell to 
enough to convince us that the sons of the}an Indian’s ears, «nd he shrunk from it, as 
forest were anuble race of men; they were from a contagious disease—the very air a 
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white man breathed, scemed inlectiotis to an 
Indian. 


At the early period of 1637 the Pequots, the | 


most powerful tribe of New-England, were) 


almost totally destroyed, not even the old men) 
and children were spared, but all met with the) 
same tragick fate. The Pawtuckets, a small | 


: i ae | 
tribe, residing in the northern part of Massa-| was once a hunter’s camp, are still to be seen ; 


chusetts, in the Course of a fw years after the 
destruction of the Pequots, nearly all disap-| 
peared, what few still survived, moved porth, 
and left their old haunts. No deadly blow had, 
been struck upon this tribe, no mortal sickness, 
sweptthem away; but they gradually vanished, 
from before the whites, who were continually 


encroaching upon their hunting grounds. The) 


shore of Nubernoosuck was the principal 


residence of the Pawtuckets, although they! 


laid cluim to considerable land lying on Merri-| 
mack river. Nubernoosuck is a small lake, 


scarce exceeding a mile and a halfin length’! 
und not more than half that in breadth. At!’ 
the west end a narrow strip of gravelly beach, 
thrown up by the motion of the water, separate s|t 


the lake from a large swamp covered with 
huge hemlocks. This swamp was the retreat | 
of the Pawtuckets, in the time of danger, and 


traces of a rude fortification are now to be seen! 
The Pawtuckets' 


a few rods from the pond. 
were a warlike tribe and were often at war 
with the neighhouring tribes; at the time they 
were first known to the English, they were at 


war witha branch of the Nipmuc tribe. On} 
the south shore of Nubernoosuck, a large hill | 
1ises abruptly from the water, and continues | 


neatly half the length of the pond, when it is 
succeeded by a level field extending to the: 


eust shore. At the eastern extremity 1s! 


the outlet for the water, and a large mea- 
dow skirts each side of the brook, issuing | 
from the pond. For several years after this| 
place had ceased to be the yerenamort residence, 
(if the principal home of a wandering tribe) 
can be so called) of the Pawtuckets, small 
patties of them would often visit their old! 
haunt. Although no white had settled within 
several miles of the lake, their hunters had 


been there, and the Indian saw his trail, and| 
turned away in disgust; he saw where the| 
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jthe deep. Itthe report of a gun is occasionally 
heard in the woods that skirt the northern end 
| western shores, it is not that of the red-hunter’s 
but of some modern sportsman. On a point ot 
land projecting into Nubernoosuck between the 
‘field on the south shore, and the meadow at the 
eastern extremity, some small remains of what 
? 
| but little however remains. except the stone 
fire place, which is almost entire. But a few 
feet from this, there is a pile of stones thrown 
cirelessly together, that now bears the appel- 
lation of the * hunters’? grave.” It is often 
| shown to strangers visiting the spot. by an in- 
telligent urchin who resides near the pond, 
and the following brief tradition, is related 
concerning its origin 

In the fallofthe year 1658 a hunting party 
of eight young men, from the town of Woburn, 
visited Nubernoosuck, for the purpose of 
spending the winter in hunting and trapping. 
They erected a fort or rather a hut, of logs on 
the potnt of land where the ruins are now to 
be scen, consisting of but one room, with a 
| stone fire place, and chimney. Four of the 
party took up their quarters at this place and 
the others at a pond several miles further west. 
Although rumours were abroad, that small 
parties of the Pawtuckets, were lingering 
around Nubernoosuck, the white hunters felt 
‘little or no fear of an attack from them, as 
| their spirit was believed to be so broken that 
‘they would not dare molest even a hunting 
party. One morning sbout three weeks after 
\their arrival, they arose as usual and visited 
| their traps, which were scattered along the 
shore. They were retuining on the ice, for 
the surface of the lake was now frozen, and 
| had nearly reached their camp, when the hor- 
vid report of a half dozen guns burst from a 
thicket near the shore, followed by the exulting 
yell ofa band of savages. Three of the white 
hunters fell, shot through the heart, and the 
jother received a ball in his side, and dropped 
on the ice severely wounded. The savages, 
‘who were a band of the Pawtuckets, rushed 
\from their coverts with the uplified tomahawk 
to finish their murderous work. Euch of the 
whites received a blow and the one who show- 


white man hed built his fire, saw the white; ed some symptoms of life, had several inflicted 


men’s canoe on his favourite lake, and he_ 


upon his head; quick as thought, the keen 


turned his face towards the north. During, edged scalping knife took the highly prized 


the summer months of the present time many | 
pleasure parties visit Nubernoosuck, for the | 
purpose of amusement; many a rash, daring | 


‘scalp from the heads of the victims, and the 
| savages or ete retreated towards the west end 
iof the pond. 


pike, timid perch and blustering pout, ure! In the afternoon ofthe same day, the hunters 


drawn from its bosom by the fushionable i ng- 
lers of the present day. The painted pleasure | 
boat now glides gaily over its surface, it has 
usurped the place of the frail birch canoe of 


the red man. that once sped so swiftly in pur-| 


suit of the nimble otter. No Indian hunte: 


‘that had been west arrived, they had been 
alarmed by the appearance of several Indians, 
and determined to join their friends at Nuber- 
noosuck, where they could better defend them- 
selves aguinst an attack, should the Indians 
/prove hostile. But they soon discovered that 


now frequents the luke, for the purpose of|the party at the latter place, had already fallen 
victims to Indian revenge, and perhaps the 
| savages might yet be lurking in ambush on the 


tr apping the sagacions musk-rat, orof drawing 
a pike from among the many thet still sport in 
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They therefore cautiously approached | At length counting out the sum agreed upon 
the spot where the dead bodies of three of the! for the chains and brooches, and placing them 
huniers lay horridly mangled and scalped. in his purse, the first speaker, in a voice and 
By the print of the bloody moccasin they (raced, munner very different from his first address 
the Indians for a considerable distance towards, said, * Well, young maiden, ye must lead a 
the swamp, and satisfied that they had there| merry life here, fur ye have a goodly view of 
found shelter, they returned, and discovered! al! the shows and ridings in Cheap. Didst see 
another bloody trail leading towards the camp ;\the Larl of Salisbury last tournament? 7tis 
this they foilowed and on entering discovered | suid he wentin gall antatray—dost know him !” 


shore. 





the only survivor of the four, who had, although| 
nearly dead, succeeded in crawling to the camp) 
soon afier the Indians left them. Here he 
was calmly waiting for death to relieve him 
from his pains. He had however strength 
enough remaining to grasp a loaded gun, that 
stood within his resch on hearing the approach 
of the hunters, who so providentially came to 
his assistance; but was unable to raise the 
piece to his face, which would otherwise have 
poured us deadly contents on his friends The 
party afer having interred the three hunters, 
constructed a rude liver for the conveyance of 
the wounded one. They then set out for the 
nearest settlement which they reached in safety. 
C utraty to all expectation, the hunter, who 
had been tomahawked wand scalped by the! 
savayes, survived and so far recovered as to be | 
able to visti Nubernoosuck, in company with | 
several others the next spring. According to) 
the custom of those days they raised a pile of 
stones to mark * the hunte:s’? grave” and no! 
other m.nument has eve: been erected to per-| 
petuate the mournful event. Mac Irvin. 




















FROM ACKERMAN 8 FORGET-ME-NOT, 


Tue Croldsmiti of eGestcheap. 
(Continued.) 

The same eveniny de Rotning, wearied with 
the labours and anxiety of the day, had gone 
out to solace himself with that usual recreation | 
of the Londoners at this period, a walk in the 
adjacent fields, leaving his daughter Sybilla 
(their altered fortunes not permitting them to) 
retaina single domestic) in charge of the house. 
Suddenly there was a loud and peremptory 
knocking at the door, and Sybilla, cautiously 





opening it, perceived two men wrapt in large | 
coarse mantles, who inquired if de Rothing 
were within. ‘The answer in the negative’ 


seemed greatly to perplex them, but, after | 


some conversation, carried on In too low a tone| wherefore say ye so? Surely heaven hath sent 


i\these m nto us;” 


to enable her to hear a single word, they de- 
manded the chains and brooches, producing at 
the same time, a purse, so well filled with 


marks and nobles, that it might have purchased) 


the whole stock ofthe shop twice over, 

“| would we could see Arnold de Rothing.” 
said the first, entering and closing the door, 
“ for our errand brooks no delay, and the city is 
not the best place for us to sojourn in—but, 
what must we do?” continued he, addressing 
his companion ; and again they commenced a 
low and earnest conversation, from time to time! 
casting their eyes on the goldsmith’s daughter;| 
as though she were the subject of it 


*In sooth I do not: we have little pleasure 
in jousts or ridings,” was the maiden’s answer, 
surprised at the abrupt and apparently unime 
portant question, 

* Dost know the Dukeof Exeter ?—the Earl 
of Huntingdon ?—surety ye must know him?!” 

“ Truly, [know none of them save by name?’? 
eetucnen she. 

* Nor your father ! Surely so good a work- 
man must have been ofien employed by them ?’ 

* Tknow not whether my father knowsthem 
but they have never employed him,” was her 
answer, 

* Well, young maiden,” said the first, re- 
suming his commanding and heughty air, “ ye 
seein discreet, so we must cven leave our 
errand with you—now, mark it well; bid de 
Rothing make twelve gold rings, each enamel- 
led with this device 5 a gauntieted hand stretch- 
ed Out, and around it this motto,* PREST A 
FAYKE.” Now, bid your father keep counsel, 
ind show the rings to noone, as he values our 
favour; fortell him, if he be careful to our 
will, he shail ere long see himself placed among 
the first of his fhaternity. So remember, a 
gauntleted hand stretched out, and the moito, 
‘PEST A FAYRE.’” 

The speaker again closely muffled himseli 
in his cloak, and taking the arm of his com- 
panion, with a haughty step departed, With 
a feeling of curiosity she could not resist, 
Sybilla watched the mysterious strangers until 
they were lost in the misty distance, when, 


‘turning round, she perceived an old man in the 


garb of a pilgrim close beside the door, appa- 
rently like herselfanxiously gazing after them. 

‘“* Alas my fair maiden, ye litte know the 
danger that threatens you,” said he, and his 


solemn melancholy tone struck ominously on 
| her ear. 


* Dunger !° replied she; “ holy father, 


and she glanced an em- 
phatic look at the heap of gold that gleamed 
with such tantalizing brighiness on the board. 

“Ah! trust not to the red gold when it 
shineth,” continued he, in the saine mild but 
solemn voice: “and yet how shall I give ye 
such c guneel, when I well know how much ye 
lack money? Tuke then advice of me, and 
follow my bidding.” Sybiila raised her eyes 
to the face of the pilgrim, anxious to scan his 
meaning. There was nothing in the counte- 
nance that betokened either fraud or deceit, 
while the kindly yet mournful Cupression wit! 
\which he regarded her geined greatly on 


the 
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feelings of one, who, though so young, and) 
already learned the bitter lesson, tha: friendly! 
counsels and kind looks are seldom bestowed 
on the unfortunate. Now, be counselled by 
me,” he continued; “ ye recollect the twelve 
gold rings with the gauntleted hand, and the, 
motto, *‘PREST A FAYRE.’” The astonished | 
girl started at these words:—how could the 
pilgrim have become acquainted with this? 
The door had been closed the whole time the, 
strangers were within, and they had spoken i in| 
so low a tone that it was utterly impossible for | 
any one standing outside to have heard them. 
Apparently regardless of her wonder, the old) 
man went on. 

* Now, bid your father make thirteen rings, | 
carefully and secretly as they ordered you; let 
them be left in readiness for these strangers ;! 
and then do you take out the thirteenth, and) 
convey it whither] shall direct. Now, take, 
heed to this, for your father’s safety depends, 


Twowceeks had elapsed, the thirteen rings 


were completed, but ho one came for them. 


Martinmas drew near, and the short sunshine 
of de Rothing’s prospects again became over- 


‘clouded with fear. It now wanted but three 


days tothe feast of St. Martin; and collecting 
all the money he possessed, which, however, 
cid not amount to half the requisite sum, de 
tothing set out inthe evening to endeavour to 
propitate bis chief creditor, and obtain a far. 
ther extension of the me of payment. As 
though his mysterious visitants had watched 
for his absence, scarcely had he departed, when 
they entered and demanded the rings. Va- 


! . . 
voured 10 ber project by the absence of her 


father, Sybilla securing the supernumerary 
one, presented the tweive. 
** We have more work for de Rothing,”’ said 


! 
the first,** but he must closely keep our counsel, 


fur there willbe somewhat of tisk; though 
what of that? ive shail be well paid: and we 


well know what need he hath of money ; so bid 
99) 


heed, and the blessing of heaven be on you! him But here his arm was cauyht 
Astonished at the strange events of the evening with an expression of great anxiety by his 
and absorbed in vague conjectures, of iimpend. | companion, and the unfinished sentence died 
ing danger, Sybilla mechanically bent her head, away on his tongue. There was agaia a low 
and folded her arms to receive the pilgrim’ s and earnest conversation, at length producing 
benediction, but when she raised her eyes he, his purse, the first speaker counted out a 
was gone. hundred marks, and pushing them towards the 
It was not with those feclings of delight! astonished girl, said, * You see, my fiir maiden, 
which his daughter had fondly anticipated, that| We Can Well reward those who fulfill our bid- 
de Rothing on his return, beheld the heap of ding, so tell de Rothing to be ready; for ere 
gold; forthe vague news that some unexpec-| long we shall need him.” 
ted good fortune had befallen him had reached) The strangers departed, when, like their 
the quick ears of his creditors, rendered them evil genius compelled to track their footsteps, 
doubly importunate for payment, while the one; or rather like some guardian spirit commis- 
to whom he owed most had that evening, sioned to watch over the friendiess goidsmith 
threatened to send him to Ludgate, unless he} and bis daughter, the pilgrim appeared. © Vol- 
repaid two hundred marks by the morrow of low my bidding, fear not, and waver not,’ suid 
St. Martin, to which little more than a fort- he, * but ere the bell summons to mornin 
night was now wanting. With intense eager-| service to-morrow, teke that ring to the chap- 
ness, therefore, even as the shipwrecked ¢l of St. Thomason London Bridge; stand on 
mariner seizes the rope on which his safety|tbe right, beside the second piilar, and give 
depends, or the dying man drains the chalice, the ring to a man whom ye shail see holding 


that is to restore bim to life and health, did) 4 white greyhound by a red and blue leash.” 
| * Alas, holy father !” said Sybilla, * ‘tis a pe- 


the friendless goldsmith listen to his daughter’s 
account, and devoutly thank heaven that such | rilous errand, and we are surrounded by dan- 


good fortune had so unexpectedly been thrown! gers, how can ye ensure our safety ?” 
ip his way. Days passed on, the furnsce| ** My fair girl, 1 could well show ye how 
smoked, de Rothing was evidently busily em-. your father’s only security lies in following 
ployed, and the neighbours looked anxiously} my counsel,” replied he, * but 1 may not—how- 
for the result but in vain. ever by this ye may judge I know more about 
“Ye were right Symond,” said the gold-) your concerns than you or even your father, 
smith at the Silver Unicorn, * de Rothing is at) Ye know he is gone to old Fitz Martyn to pray 
his old trade of multiplying, and with his usual! his charitable forbearance for a few days; now 
success, for we see nothing but smoke.” | that cunning old usurer will dismiss him with 
“ Well, whatever he be ufier, I'll find it out,” hard words and an utter refusal—but after- 
replied the ’prentice. “St. Mary! I shall wards, this very night, will he send a wonder- 
never rest until] know who these two men) ous kind message, bidding your father use his 
It was in vain that, in pursuance of Own convenience, and pay him when he pleas- 
When ye find this, methinks ye will not 
; and then again 


on closely following my advice: take strict, 





can be.” 
this loudable intention, Symond, to the great] es. 
loss of his master’s time, was constantly stand-| fear to follow my counsel 


ing at the door, or lingering about the conduit, | fepeating his directions, he retired. 


hoping that chance might again throw in his 
way the two mysierlous strangers, 


All came to pass precisely as the pilgrim 
had foretold ; and, fully determined strictly to 
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follow the counsel of one so much better ac-| and as my eyes cannot pierce through thick 
quainted with their affairs than herself, Sybilla, | walls, ] went over to Master Twyford’s; and 
ere the thick darkness of a November morn- | sure enough there was Martin, that tall pren- 
ing had becn wholly chased away by the strug- | tice of his, on the look out also.‘ Symond,” 
gling light, wrapped herself in ber mantle, | saith he, “’tis amad world we live in; ye 
and quiuing the house unobserved, took the mind how old Fitz Martyn quarrelled with 
back road to the bridge. Threading man any | Master de Rothing, and how he swore by the 
intricate passeoge, where the tall overhanging | holy rood, and St. Peter, and St. Paul that he 
houses combined to prevent the admission of} would clap him up in’ Ludgate to keep 
the little light slready perceivable, and ford- | Christmas 2” «6 Truly I do,” said I, “ for ’tis 
ing many a perilous stream, the united tri-/as well known as Bow steeple.” Well, now, 
bute of the neighbouring springs and the neigh- | look you,” saith he, “this same old Fitz Mar- 
houring sewers, she at length entered the|tyn hath lent him now another two hundred 
beoutiful litte chapelof St. Thomas. It was! marks, and told my master to-day that he 
empty, aid taking her stand beside the second | would lend him three times as much more. 
pillar, she anxiously awaited the arrival of the| Bat there are strange doings over yonder, 
unknown object of her mission. In a little) without question or leasing,” quoth he, Do 
time a maw, leading a white greyhound by a/ you see yon man?” so out I locked, and as the 
blue and red leash, his hood drawn so closely; moon gave some little light, I saw some one 
over his face that but a very imperfect view | standing, methought dressed like a pilgrim. 
could be obtained of bis countenance, entered |** He yonder is always prowling about,” quoth 
fiom the door leading to the river. She pre-| he, and 1 would give my best kersey jerkin 
sented the ring. which the stranger narrowly | to know wherefore. Moreover,” saith he, 
examined, and commended her conduct, and|**de Rothing has had the two quarries of glass 
assuring her that the danger which threatened;in the best room put in, the cracked one 
her father, could only be averted by her giving| mended, and hath ordered a scarlet ingrain 
him fiom time to time, such info: mation res-|kirtle for his daughter, and a sad coloured 
pecting the two mysierious visitants and their| gown for himself, and spoke somewhat about 
proceedings, as chance may throw in her way, | hangings.” 
he departed, ond Syhiila, with mingled feel! ‘Our sweet Lady, be gracious!” ejaculated 
ings of hope and fear, returned home. Master Denny; “It must be through the 
* By the shrine of St. Erkenwald! ye get! craft of multiplication—ay, that it must—or 
worse and worse, like the old woman’s parcel he would never have turned old Fitz Martyn 
of gilt spoons—two hours only going into Fish into a friend. I would I had a notion of it; 
strect, ye losel !”’ was the salutation of master) for saints know L’d soon lay aside tongs, ham- 
Denny of the Silver Unicorn to his ’prentice! mer, and graver.” 
afew days after. © St. Mary? but VU swinge| ‘No, no,” replied Symond, “tis not by 
ye soundly.” multiplication. We ’prentices think he is 
* Nut so fast, good master,’ answered Sy- | making goldsmith’s work for some outlandish 
mond, too well eccustomed to his master’s! people, for he but yesterday bought fifty marks 
objurgations to feel them very kecnly, and worth of fine gold. ’ Lisno good that he is after, 
weil aware thet on this occasion he brought a/ for nobody can see aught he does; well we’li 
sufficient excuse to held him harmless in the; keep close watch on him, and observe what 
cargo of news which he thus proceeded to pro |comes to pass ” 
duce—"* St. Mary ! but methinks you should | (Concluded in our next.) 
give me acup of clary, or a cup of charncco, | 
master, for all the news I’ve got to tell you: 
here was I ready to come back full an hour | ————_ pe a ltl 
ago, walking along Cornhill‘ in the peace of; “* He travels and expatiates as the bee 
God and the king,’ as the petitioners say, when _ “* From flower to flower, so he from land to land.” 
behold you, methought I caught a glimpse of} PIE tad ipa 
those two men; sol ran afier them, and got , Benares. 
close behind them, and sure enough, in they No Europeans tive in the town, nor are the 
went to de Rothing’s—but who think ye, went | *treets wide enough fora wheel carriage. Mr. 
in after ?” Frazier’s gig was stopped short almost at its 
“ Sweet Lady! if I can tell,” replied the |emtrance, and the rest of the way was passed in 
master ; his short lived anger all evaporated |tonjons. through | alleys so crowded, so nar- 
at the very thought of some wonderment, * so/"OWs and so winding, that even a tonjon*® some- 
let us have it?” times passed with difficulty. “The houses were 
*“ Why, there, creeping along in the dark | Mostly lofty, none | think less than two stories 
like a bat, came old Fitz Martyn, and the door| "igh, most of three, and several of five or six, 
opened, and in he went ; « there I stood out-|4 Sight which I now for the first time saw in 
side, wishing I could get i: somewhat like the|!Mdia. The streets like those of Chester, are 
knight in the donjon ; on. he wished to get considerebly lower than the ground floors of 
Om; so, after a while as I cculd hear nought, | * A species of litter, 
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the houses, which have mostly arched rows in|ced into the city, were almost drowned in the 
front with little shops behind them. Above}hu»bub which surrounded us. Such are the 
these, the houses were richly embellished with | “sights and sounds which greet a stranger on 
verandahs, galleries, projecting oval windows, entering this © most Holy City” of Hindustan, 
and very broad and overhanging eves, sup-|“the Lotus of the world not founded on com- 
ported by carved brackets. The number of mon earth, but on the point of Siva’s trident ;” 
temples is very great, mostly small and stuck |a place so blessed, that whosoever dies here, of 
like shrines in the angles of the streets, and whatever sect even though he shouid be an 
under the shadows of the  lofiy houses. | jeater of beef, so he will but be charitable to 
Their forms, however, are not ungraceful, | the poor Brahmins, is sure of salvation. Itis 
und there are many of them entirely cover | in fact this very holiness which makes it the 
ed over with beauuful and elaborate car-|common resort for beggars: since beside the 
vings of flowers, animals and palm branches,| number of pilgrims, which is enormous, from 
equalling in minuteness and richness the best | every part of India, as well asfrom ‘Thibet and 
specimens that | have seen of Gothic or Gre. ‘the Burman empire, a great multitude of rich 
cian architecture. The materials of the build- individuals in the decline of life, and almost all 
ings is avery good stone from Chumar, but|the great men who are fiom time to time 


the Hindoos here seem fond of painting them I disgraced ot banished from hume by revolutions 
a deep red colour, and, indeed, of covering the} which are c nunually occurring in the Hindoo 
more cons picuous parts of their houses “with | states, come hithcr to wash away their sits, or 
paintings in gaudy colors of flower pots, men, |to fill up their vacant hours with the yaudy 
women, bulls, elephants, gods, and goddesses in | ceremonies of their religion, and really yive 
all theie many formed, many headed, and many | away great sums in profusion and indisc: iininate 
weaponed varieties, The sacred bulls devoted | pes See smi Heber’s Journal. 
to Siva, of every age, tame and familiar as| = 
mastiffs, walk lazily up and down these narrow | 

















WIISCELLANEOUS. 
streets, or are seen lying across them, and| the cone sa Sh 
hardly to be kicked up [and blows indeed, “ Variety we still pursue, 
given them must be of the gentlest kind, or “In pleasure seek for something new.” 
wo be tothe profane wretch who braves the i ea 
prejudices of his fanatic population] in order} | Che Agrecable Than. 
to make wuy for the tonjon. Monkeys, sacred| A FRAGMENT. 


to Hunimaun, the divine ape who conquered | 


Moses had seated himseif on a sofa, betwixt 
Ceylon for Rama, are in some parts a the | two ladies —Mis.s H—— who had tecently 


town equally numerous, clinging to all the\iost ber husband, and Mis. whose 
roofs and little projections of the temples, put-|husband had just won a prize of twenty 
ting their impatient heads end hands in every | thousand pagodas in the Madras lottery. For 
fruiier’s or confectioner’s shop, and snatching ithe bereaved lady, he had a pocket full of grief, ; 
the food from the children at their meuais.| for the other, of congratulations ; and he drew 
Faquee’s houses, as they are called, occur at|from euch pocket by turns with the niccst im- 
every turn, adorned with idols, and sending | partiality. ‘ We must submit,” said he tothe 
out an unceasing tnkling and strumming of widow; “itis the will of Providence 


vias, biyals, and other discordant instruments ;! poor Mr H- 





Alas, 


» 1 litthe thought he was so 
while religious mendicants of every Hindoo! near his end.’ In a moment, turning to the 


sect, offering every conceivable deformity, | lady on the other side he assumed a lively 
which chalk, cow dung, disease, matted locks,/tone. “Ah, my dear Mrs. G » a lucky 
distorted limbs, and disgusting and hideous} wind-fall this—upon my word, a nice litle 
attitudes of penance can show, literally line|addition! Well, 1 cam assure you I am so 
the principal streets on both sides. delighted with G s good fortune, that I 
The number of blind persons is very great,|can think of nothing else. “ Why, it will 
(1 was a going to say lepers also, but I am not! enable you to return home seven years sooner 
than you could have ventured to hope.” But 


sure whether the appearance on the skin may 
the poor widow was not to be neglected, and 














not have been filth and chalk) and here f saw 
repeated instances of that penance which 1) his head wheeled roundina moment. * Yes, 
heard much of in Europe, of men with their, Mrs H 


** his voice had sunk to condolence 
arms and legs voluntarily distorted by keeping} pitch ; “yes, my dear Madam, we are here 


them in one position, and their hands clenched | to-day and gone to-morrow. Yet it is sad to 
till the nails grew out at the backs. Their) lose those who are dear to us, in the prime of 
pitiful exclamations as we passed, “ Agno Sa- life too, and in the midst of all its enjoyments.”’ 
bib,” “ ‘Topee Sabib,” (the usual name in Hin-| The widow sobbed. It was time now to think 
dostan for an European) * khana ke waste of the fortunate lady ; so placing his face into 
knock cheer do, * “ give me something tojone of his best smiles, he returned to his 
eat,” soon drew from me what few pence I|felicitations. “ Indeed, Mrs. G 
had; but it was a drop of water in the ocean,|a delightful freak of fortune. 
and the importunities of the rest, as we adyan- | 








» this is 


How sincerely 
do 1 feel your happiness! Twenty thousand 
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pagodas—just eight thousand pounds sterling * 
He must make you a present of a thousand 
instantly fora bracelet !'? Mrs.G chuck- 
led. fo my unspeckable amusement, the 
fuice went on for some time, his head turning 
on its pivot with each alternation of feeling ; 
ii would have gone on still longer had not 
dinner been announced. 








Proverbs, 


Hear the word of Prudence, give heed to 
her counsels, and store them in thine heart ; 
her mixims are universal, and all the virtues 
lean upon her; she is the guide and the mis- 
tress of human life 

Puta bridle on thy tongue, seta guard before 
thy lips, lest the words of thine own mouth 
destroy thy peace, 

Let him tbat sc. ffeth at the lame, take care 


Mr. Hare, formerly the envoy to Poland, had 
upartmenis in the same house with Mr. /ox, 
and, like his friend Charles, had frequent visits 
from bailiffs. One morning, as he was looking 
vut of his window he observed two of them at the 
door ;—** Pray, gentleman,” says he, “ are you 
Fox hunting,or Hare hunting this morning ‘” 





A gentleman in company told a young lady 
that she was handsome. The lady thanked 
him, und replied, “1 wish I could say asmuch 
for you!"? * And so you might, returned the 
other, if you made no more of telling a lie 
than I do.” 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 





that he halt not himself; whoso speaketh of 
another’s failings with pleasure, sball hear of 
his own with bitterness of heart 

Of much speaking cometh repentance, but 
in silence there is s.fety. 

A talkative man is a nuisance to society, the 
ear is sick of his bubbling, the torrent of his 
words overwhelmeth conversation. 

A bitter jest is the poison of friendship and he 
that cannetrefrain his tongue shall have trouble. 

Furnish thyself with the proper accommo- 
dotions belonging to thy condition; yet spend 
not to the utmost of what thou cans! affurd 
that the providence of thy youth may be a 
comfort to thy old ige. 

Let not thy recreations be expensive lest the 
pain of purchasing them exceed the picasure 
thou hast in their enjoyment. 





Fatherly Treatment.On the day of Lord 
Eldon’s resignation of the great seal, a certalo 
lithe lawyer, after expatiating at a dinner part 
on the public merits of th .t noble and learned 
person, proceeded to speak of his kindness and 
condescention towards the 
court. To me (added he) the loss is irre- 
parable, for Lord E’don always behaved to me | 
quite like a father.” “ Yes (sai) Brougham. 
who was one of the company.) | understand 
that he always treated you quite like a child.” 





The affairs of others. —Every man has in 
his own jife follies enough—in his own mind 


berristers of his! 


Astwo numbers more will complete our present vol- 
(ume, we deem it adviseable thus seasonably to notify 
,Our patrons that the terms of the sixth volume (2d vol, 
/hew series) of the Repository, the first number of which 
will be issued on the sixth of June next, will be $1 per 
annum, payable in advance ; those, therefore, who wish 
| to have their papers continued another year, will please 
forward their names and the amount of their subscrip- 
; tions (post paid) previous to that time,or as soon after 
'as may be convenient, as no paper will be sent from this 
| office, except these terms shall be complied with—unless 
‘agents in whom we can confide will consider themselves 
‘responsible for the paymentofthe same. We are under 
the necessity of adopting this course, to which we shall 
strictly adhere, in consequence of having been taught by 
the experience of past years that those, who are unable 
or unwilling to pay $1 in advance, are seldom ready to 
pay $1 50, at the expiration of the year. We are con- 
fident that none, who are in the least degree acquainted 
with the trouble aud expense attendant on the publica- 
tion of a work of this kind and consider that the publishei 
is wholly Cependent on the punctuality of his subscribers, 
who for the most partare strangers tohim, for a reim- 
bursement of the heavy sums he iscontinually expending 
\for Paper, Printing, &c. and also fur the scanty and 


y. | hard earned remuneration which he requires, and to 


which in justice he is fairly entitled, for bis own labwurs, 
will question the propriety of such an arrangement, 

To our distant friends, who have heretofore lent us 
their aid in the circulation of our paper, we tender our 


| unfeigned thanks for the service they have rendered us, 


and would respectfully request of them, not to be weary 
in well doing. Any exertions in our behalf on the part 
ot Publishers, Postmasters, or individual Subscribers, 
will be thankfully acknowledged. 

Ls Those who are indebted to us for the fifth volume 
of the Repository, and of whom, consistent with our 
terms, we have a right to demand $1 50, are informed 
that, asit is inconvenient to send that sum by mail, and 





troubles enough—in the pei formance of his! 
duties, deficiencies enough—in his own for- 





Many years ago, when a law was brought | 
into the Assembly to fine any person who did | 
not ** keep holy the Sabbath day.” De. Mitchei! 
said if they mide any one of the commandments | 
the law of the land he was for making themaill 
so, and would fine that man who would no’ | 
labour six days according tothe commandment} 
= Six days shalt thou labour,”” & { 


as we wish to bring our accounts as speedily as possible 
toa close, if they will forward us $Y, free of postage, 


At Athens, on Sunday evening the 12th inst. by the 


jualin 
MARRIED, 


Rev. Joseph Prentiss, Mr. Thomas Netterville, to Miss 
Harriet Fosdick. 


At Troy, on Thursday the 9th inst. Mr. Paul Bunker, 
of New York, to Miss Almira, daughter of the late 


Charles Starbuck, of the former plate. 


DIED, 
In Adams, Jefferson co. on Mar 


Sali bere war ager nm 


*h 29th, Mr. Edward 



































Written in a Lady’s Album. 
TO ELIZA. 


Fair friend, this life is interspersed 
With many changing scenes, 

One hour's events have scarce dispersed 
When others usher in: 

And some bear on their gilded wings 
Delightsume, cheering thought ; 

And some with sorrow’s frequent stings 
Are often, deeply fraught. 

Yet, it is pleasant to reflect 
On days that we have pass‘d, 

At home—mid friends whom we respect, 
Whose mewm’ry e’er shall last, 

And ponder o'er the hours of bliss, 
As they have flitted by, 

And o'er oblivion’s deep abyss 
To heave a farewell sigh.— 

For they have fled, and why shall we 
Seek to deter their flight; 

Since all is but a fantasy 
Or dream of past delight, 

And nought but mem’ry brings them home 
To draw from us a sigh 

That they have flown—forever flown, 
As transient joys to die.— 

Lady, adieu—may Heaven send 
Life, health, and peace to you, 

May vou ne’er want a faithful friend 
A friend, sincere and true, 

And imay affliction’s sable cloud 
Ne’er shade your tranquil sky, 

But thousand blessings round you crowd 
While rolling years pass by. FRANCIS. 

FROM THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


E. B.C. 
! 


Isaw her in her youthful grace! 
She seemed like one not born to die, 
For hope was in her radiant face, 
And rapture sparkled in her eye. 
Her voice yet lingers in my ear, 
Now warily gushing, full and free, 
Now gently flowing, calm and clear, 
As music on the silent sea. 
How high her beautiful disdain 
Would rise at some ungenerous deed ! 
How soon at sight of human pain, 
Her quick and tender heart would bleed. 
The changes o'er her brow came fast 
As colours on the seraph’s wing; 
Nor ever from her spirit passed 
The glory of her opening spring. 
1 saw her when the robes of death 
Where lightly folded round her form, 
And leaned to hear some lingering breath, 
‘To learn if still the heart were warm. 
‘The morning light was o'er her spread, 
And all was life-like in its glow ; 
As glistening in the eastern red 
‘The frozen fountain seems to flow. 
This is Ceath’s mercy—thus he throws 


\ livins calin ~a thoughtiu!l shade— 
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ines 


A mourviul beauty of repose 
Round the dark ruin he hath made 
But when the snowy hand I pressed, 
And telt the deep mysterious chill, 
It flashed conviction to my breast, 
And all my busy hopes were still. 


I see her yet—she cannot die! 
When evening brings the pevsive hour, 
And day hath closed its weary eye 
She comes upon my heart with power, 
And spreads through all my troubled breas: 
The spirit of immortal dreams, 
That gild the dreary hour of rest 
And fleet not when the morning beams. 





I see her yet—I see her now 
A tenant of the biightest sky, 
Where sorrow never clouds the brow 
And tears are strangers to the eye, 
I see her standing with the blest; 
And now her heavenly years begin, 
My weary heart retires to rest 
And mourns not for what once has beer 





; 
| 
FROM THE BIJOU, 
TIME. 
Warm is the heart in boyhood’s days, 
And wari are the smiles that greet it; 
Dut time will come when those bright rays 
Of hope and love no longer meet it. 

| How bright the dream when young eyes slee, 
Aud bright glows the heart with gladuess ! 
But time will doom such eyes to weep, 

And change their beams to tears of sadness: 
How beautiful the book of life, 

If fancy glances o’er its pages, 
She feels no sorrow, sees no strife, 

In the fair scenes of future ages. 
But changed are those unblotted lines, 
When feelings, hopes, and all are slighted ; 
Aud dim the fire of genius shines, 

When all its wanderings have been blighted. 
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* And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
** Despise not the value of things that are small.” 
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, Puzzie1.—Court-ship. 
| PuzzLEe 1.—Rouge—Rogue. 

NEW PUZZLES. 

I. 

My nodding first a beauteous aspect yields 
When waving corn adorns the cultured fields ; 
i Seek for my next in yonder shady grove, 
| Where birds unite in harmony and love. 


Perfidious man, my whole’s a pledge to bind 
The verbal contracts of thy fickle mind. 
If. 
Why is an axe like coffee ? 
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